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Renaissance Architecture in Italy 
‘By Mary F. Nixon-Roulet 


HE beginning of the Fifteenth Century marked 
the dawn of the Renaissance, the intellectual 
in the arts, and nowhere was the intellectual 
r bias more strongly evidenced than in the art of 
Architecture. 
The early Greeks primarily worshipped at 
the shrine of the Ideal, to be followed by the 
~  Roman- 
s or Gothic ’ 
io breathed ; 
- coals of 
rough the 
the great 
he Middle 
1 it into a 
» with the 
r genius. 
re from the 
Gothic 
the classic 
he Renais- 
lue in part 
nce of the 
mly estab- 
ome under 
1 Fifth, and 
se enthusi- 
; of ancient 
ore, the 


_ Florentine 
rt, Grecian 
‘onzes ‘and 
namuscripts 
lenes, were 
ed by the 

» welcomed with avidity to the Lily City of the 
an artists and exiles, fostering the Classic move- 
ll the ardour of their vivid race, until the order 
became a sharp reversal to Classicism. 

ks,” says a virile writer, “were storming Con- 
and the men of intellect, students and craftsmen, 
migrating to Italy for safety and for greater 
s. They passed by Athens, controlled by the 
came to Rome, steeped in the Grecian traditions 
spread Eastward as far as Constantinople, to 
the Western tide of Orientalism.” 

on to these influences emanating directly from 
he Fifteenth Century, the old manuscripts were 
onsible for the development of the Renaissance 


Cathedral, Florence, Italy 


style of architecture. One of the parchments, discovered in 
1452, was a work by Vitruvius, an architect of ancient 
Rome under Augustus, translated by Vignola and Palladio. 
Vitruvius had studied the architecture of Grecian temples 
and his “De Aedificatoria” presents the pure principles of 
Grecian art with a verity the more surprising as the author 
had never visited Greece, and had studied Classic art from 
manuscript only, out- 
side of the examples 

existent in Rome. 
| Other countries 
learned the Renais- 
sance principles from 
manuscript, but in 
Italy the actual pres- 
ence of classical ex- 
amples still remaining 
accounts, perhaps, for 
the originality of the 
style in the peninsula 


and the lands which 
had been brought 
under Roman rule. 


Following with ex- 
actitude the rules laid 
down by Vitruvius, 
the architecture of the 
Sixteenth Century be- 
came, in time, so labo- 
riously Classic that 
there. was a_ natural 
rebound. Eventually, 
the severe style re- 
lapsed into over orna- 
mentation and, {from 
the early Renaissance, 
with its simple grace and freedom from decorative detail, and 


. the High Renaissance of the Classic period of the Sixteenth 


Century, the facon deteriorated into Rococco, Baroque and 
the flaunting Chirugueresque of the Spanish peninsula. 

A clever writer states that as art proceeds out of life, 
hence, as life’ means growth and constant change of form, 
so art must change its form. Yet as life is an evolution, 
not a fresh beginning in every phase, so art is but a growth 
through the ages, and in its varying forms is always related 
to what has gone before. In every period of art there lurks 
the memory of the past, racial, temperamental, individually 
executed, yet as each individual is a whole—composed of the 
component parts of centuries gone by—so each period of 
art is dependent upon those gone before. 
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Racial traits can readily be discovered in nearly every style 
of architecture up to the Fifteenth Century. Byzantine, 
Roman, Gothic followed one another in logical sequence, 
each, in turn, the exponent of the racial traits of those dwell- 
ing in the Italian peninsula through the years, as St. Mark’s 
(Venice), the Lombard cathedrals, and San Miniato may be 
considered as typical of Byzantine—touched Venice, stern 
Lombardy or sunny Tuscany. 

The Renaissance may be considered as a reversion to type 
in that the Italians of the Fifteenth Century were the fin- 
ished product of the early Roman stock, and the Classic 
revival was no more imitative in them than was the early 
Roman adaptation of the Greek principles, or the splendours 
of Ptolemy beside the Nile a rebirth of the architectural 
mannerisms of ancient Athens or Thebes. 

Life in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury was very different to 
what it had been in ancient 
Rome. Houses were larger; 
two or three stories were 
needed to house families and 
their dependents. The vast 
throngs of Christians could 
no longer be accommodated 
in the early Basilican 
churches; the  one-storied, 
columned Grecian temple was 


Meds 


by no means large enough 
for the Catholic pilgrims 
thronging the Eternal City, > 
so that, though returning at 


Poe 
ae 


with zest to Classic forms, 
the Renaissance architects 
modified them to more mod- 


> A 


: 
( 


ern necessities. iS) 
“Thus,” says Wallis in his y > 

interesting work on archi- 

tectural styles, “the column 


becomes a pilaster, applied to 
the walls with one of the 
Classic forms of capital; the 
architrave is used with all its 
Classic purity of outline and 
detail, while the pediment or 
gable appears intact, or its 
angular form is curved or 
broken and adapted to the 


crowning of windows and 
doors.” 

A careful study of Graeco- 
Roman_ architecture will 


readily reveal the component 

parts which characterize the Renaissance style. The dome 
is, perhaps, the feature most quickly noticed and it is con- 
sidered “an original production of the Renaissance,” designed 
to adequately cover a drum, ornamented with pillars, and 
usually surrounded by a lantern. The semi-circular arch is 
an especial feature of the Renaissance and there are also 
decorative doorways with side columns or pilasters, while 
often we find architrave, cornice and frieze adorning the 
roof, the completed portal topped by a pediment, curved or 
scrolled. Windows were similar to the doorways, sometimes 
curved at the top, sometimes triangular, the two styles often 
used alternately in a Renaissance facade. 

In both domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of this 
period we find columns supporting horizontal lines, purely 
Classic in design, yet spaced farther apart than similar 
colonnades found in Grecian temples. Between the columns 
are to be found arches or doors and windows. A beautiful 
example of this is to be found in Sansovino’s Renaissance 
library in Venice, although in the Venetian style it was cus- 


Detail of Campanile, Florence, Italy 


tomary to apply the column to the walls rather thé 
it actually support the horizontal lines of the uf 

It has been said that one should think of the 
of these Renaissance facades as one thinks of an ai 
ing a picture. “The space he had to fill,” says Ba: 
may imagine to have been at first a blank white ca 
artist-architect could apply his colours in the sha 
building stones or marbles; he could give textu 
roughness or smoothness of his materials. The cl 
were the masses, and the lights and shades, whict 
apply by means of his windows, doorways, cot 
mouldings and® by the projecting courses of mas 
could arrange different coloured stones and marl 
to produce a pattern for the sake of decoration. 
stones were raised or brought forward, lights anc 
would appear and 
parts would be 3 
shadow.” 

Among those wh 
the new manner an 
astically followed tk 
the Renaissance, we 
leschi, to whose 
was left to originat 
ecclesiastical — buile 
antique _ classica 
adapting the best o 
art to sacred purp¢ 

The life of this r 
man reads like a 
Felippo Brunellese 
born in Florence in 
flourished there u 
patronage of 
Medici and Lorenzo 

Trifles light as 
turn the destiny of 
and it was due to 
that his design for 
gates of the Bay 
Florence was rej 
one made by f 
Ghiberti, that Br 
left Florence and 
study in Rome. “1 
to perfect myself 
in which Ghibe 
rival me,” in deep 
said to his friend 
mirer Donatello, a 
ter decided to accon 
on his artistic pilg 

It must have been a bitter moment for Brunell 
loved Florence, as he paused and looked back at 1 
of the beautiful city of the Arno, to feel h 
artistic exile from his lovely home, but he was grt 
to find failure only a strong incentive toward st 
to feel only the more determined to return to 
successful and famous. a 

In Rome he devoted himself for four long year! 
of classic forms, reverting with enthusiasm to 
temples, haunting ruins, digging out for himself mam 
rule of architectural device, solving the mystery 4 
ing of heavy bodies and the dove-tailing of sto 
taking measurements and drawings of column and 
tinguishing Doric, Ionic and Corinthian, and, 
becoming so thoroughly imbued with the classic 
he was conversant with its every detail. 

More than anything else, Brunelleschi studied | 
manner of supporting roof and dome, forever al 
of his mind there was the memory of his belovet 
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edral dome which sometime was to gleam golden 
Tuscan skies above the silvery Arno’s rippling 
n and again he betook himself to the Pantheon 
lete study of this marvelous building may serve 
those who desire to trace the Renaissance to its 
id and may help them to understand how Brunel- 
ed the wonderful Renaissance buildings of his 


he only building extant which has used in its 
ndour for eighteen hundred years, the Pantheon, 
1e gods, made a Christian church in the Seventh 
the groundwork of all the Renaissance ideals so 
carried out by Brunelleschi and his followers. 
x is simple, elegant and magnificent, with a quiet 
irmonious, in lines so perfect, it is small wonder 
eschi spent hours in studying the matchless pro- 
the edifice which Lord Byron apostrophised as 


ct, severe, austere, sublime— 

ll saints and temple of all Gods 
to Jesus— 
nd blessed 


tranquilly, 
s°or nods 
pire, each 
id thee, and 


“of the 


det Fiore had long been a mooted one and a favorite matter 
of dispute with the Signori of Florence. No one could 
decide as to the best method of covering the massive octag- 
onal space of the dome, until Brunelleschi brought to bear 
upon the problem the result of his study of classical forms. 
Vasari tells an interesting tale of his success in substance, 
as follows: 

Brunelleschi was appointed by the building commission to 
complete the work but Ghiberti, his rival in the old matter 
bronze doors, was appointed to be his col- 
league and, though a wonderful artificier and a master of 
cistellatura, as evidenced by far more than the bronze doors, 
Ghiberti was no architect and the enthusiastic Brunelleschi 
found him terribly in the way. So, Vasari, the fascinating 
story-teller, tells us, “One morning Brunelleschi, instead of 
appearing at work, stayed in bed, tied up his head and, call- 
ing for hot fomentations, pretended to have a severe pain 
in his side. This lasted for several days and as Ghiberti 


did not know how to direct the work, it all came to a 
stand still. 


When the leading 
men came to Brunel- 
leschi’s bedside he de- 
manded of them why 
they did not ask 
Ghiberti? 

“He will do nothing 


5 without you,” they 
‘ough thorn said. 
— Glorious “But I could do well 
enough without him,” 
uary and said Brunelleschi. 
Ghiberti, however, 
id piety — though doing little, 
' Pride of continued to draw 
half the salary, until 
finally Brunelleschi 
e of the suggested that as the 
1 was, of salary was divided 
é chief the work should be 
dy for the also. This plan was 
1 thinking, adopted; but Ghiberti 
planning, was unable to man- 
>hi spent age his share and was 
arding the at last removed. 
ie and re- With the removal 
1 of Ghiberti the work 
— eal Church of San Spirito, Florence ratifies ta fed call 
for repro- went smoothly for a 


ror his scheme of completing the Florentine 
the vault ribbing, we are told that he at last 
the manner in which the stones were dovetailed 
other so as to be almost self-supporting. This 
icture how a double dome could be built for the 
ch; he realized how cross beams might help to 
; together, and how a second dome within would 
the whole. In fact, from the single-roofed 
e evolved the double cupola of Florence.” 
itiful cathedral, years in building, came to be 
ielleschi’s church,” and so exquisite it was that it 
of poets and dreamers, “a poem and a prayer 
marbles shining in the upper air, a thing so 
its strength and yet so human in its tenderness, 
can assail or equal it.” Before it, on the far- 
so di Dante” the poet of the Divine Comedy used 
urs drinking in its beauty and 


yur alone 
e lava of his spirit when it burned.” 


ion of completing the cathedral of Santa Maria 


time, but not for long. The guilds of stone masons, 
“masters of the trowel,” and all the other guilds quarreled 
amongst) themselves, nearly driving the architect mad 
with théir jealousies and disputes, until finally he had 
on his hands, although in the Fifteenth Century, a 
veritable “strike.” Truly, “there is nothing new under the 
sun,” and human nature seems the same throughout the 
centuries, though one scarcely dreams of Labor Unions 
in 1430, 

In those days, however, strikers were treated with sum- 
mary justice. They were promptly discharged and Lom- 
bards (the first “scabs”) were imported to do the work, 
almost an insult to the proud Tuscan cathedral, and when 
the Florentine workman came humbly to beg re-employment, 
they were kept waiting and cooling their heels in suspense 
at Brunelleschi’s pleasure. Eventually, they were taken back, 
but at a lower salary than that which they had originally 
received. 

After all the weary work and labour and superhuman 
patience, the dome was finally completed in the month of 
August, 1436, and a grand feast was held to celebrate 
Brunelleschi’s triumphant achievement. Bells rang out 
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clarion peals of joy, a grand procession was held as, with 
banners flying, the Bishop of Fiesole climbed to the top of 


the dome and solemnly blessed it. A 
Brunelleschi’s reputation was established. Brunelleschi’s 


most perfect building, however, is considered to be the 
Pazzi Chapel of Santa Croce, Florence, built almost about 
1430, for the Pazzi family and considered by all critics 
to be a masterpiece. Though small, it is a perfect 
specimen of Renaissance art, purely Classic and an ex- 
ample of how Brunelleschi’s delving into Classic archi- 
tecture had helped to revolutionize the art. 

This chapel is said to mark the birth of Renaissance 
architecture and by it Brunelleschi is proven to have 
been “past master in the art of pure lineal design and 
harmony of parts and form.” 

Unlike any former ecclesi- 
astical building suggesting the 
early Roman temple, the Pazzi 
chapel is modernized and 
highly original. A novel con- 
struction is shown in the 
slender columns which sup- 
port an upper story, forming 
a loggia of great beauty. The 
atrium is waggon-vaulted and 
domed above the central arch, 
beautifully decorated with 
medallions of “Lucca della 
Robbia. Above the square 
rises a central dome of per- 
fect proportions, raised on 
pendatives, the delicate de- 
tails of the mouldings being 
Roman and_ exquisitely 
modelled. Six magnificent 
columns adorn the portico 
and these columns, a favorite 
with the architect, Brunel- 
leschi endowed with his 
own peculiar grace, group- 
ing the carved acanthus leaf 


with newer forms, devising 
countless variations of de- 
sign. An enthusiastic ad- 


mirer of the architect says 
of his decorations, “The 
wavy fluting of the upper 
frieze, the row of paterai in 
the lower, filled with cherub 
heads by Donatello and 
Desidero da Settignano, and 
the narrow, double panel with various running ornaments 
in the suffits, both of arches and architraves, are among 
the details which have been distinctive of this period.” 

It is, perhaps, difficult to comprehend the coherence 
of Brunelleschi’s churches, since he has said to place 
Greek designs, with Byzantine construction and Roman 
detail, but his genius was sufficient to weld these ele- 
ments into a composite whole, to establish a style all 
his own, and to give to the classic forms “an intelligent 
Renaissance adaptation.” 

Another of Brunelleschi’s masterpieces was the chapel 
of San Lorenzo in Florence, originally built in 393, when 
it was consecrated by St. Ambrose. It was rebuilt in 
1150, but being ravaged by fire in the Fifteenth Century 
was restored under Brunelleschi in 1425. It is cruciform 
in form, 254 feet long by 244 wide, the flat ceiling 72 feet 
in height, profusely decorated in gold and harmonic 
hues. Four high rounded arches surmount the crossing, 
which is surmounted by a lantern, square without and 


Basilica de S. Andrea, Mantova 


surrounded by an open loggia, but showing w 
spherical dome. 

The ceiling of the choir and the arms of 1 
are flat, and the nave and aisles are separated b: 
columns with entablature from which spring eig 
either side, the clerestory above having wi 
round arches. The chapels of the choir, tho 
are ceiled with domes, as are also the aisle 
flanking chapels rectangular in shape. The | 
whole has been said by critics to be the b 
exponent of the genius of the architect, s 
largeness and fineness of proportion which 
Brunelleschi, but also the leanness and me 
his details, especially of entablatures and co 

Vasari tells us that the church of the 
Florence served 
for Brunellesch: 
church of San L 
when one studi 
detail, there seen 
semblance betwe 
churches. 

The church of 
another of Bi 
works, was begt 
but not comple 
his life time. B 
plan of a Latin 
nave and aisles 
rated by nine at 
from the enp 
Corinthian .colum 
the arches runs ar 
and above the lat 
story, lighted by a 
row windows 1 
arches. The flat 
the nave is coffe: 
aisles have squ 
with dome-like ¢ 
choir and transept 
of a cross, and 
Altar stands b 
dome, the crossin 
closed with a 
ustrade, 

One of the mec 
ing studies of tl 
ture of the pe 
tracing the Cla 
which have been 
at least suggested by the developed forms. 
piece of Battista Alberti, at Rimini, the Ch 
Francisco, one traces the Roman_ triumpl 
Rimini, in the front of the church which 
after the Classic manner, and which is ext 
justed to the facade and nave. Even more 
his interpretation of the Classic on the S¢ 
where a chain of recessed sarcophagi were bt 
of the great ones of the time, by direction 
Maletesta. a 

A more ambitious work was the chut 
*Andrea at Mantua, built in 1472, which has 
ing above the nave and choir, reminding 
Colosseum. Writing of it a critic has said, 
arched openings to the chapels, separated b 
pilasters with entablature supporting the ¢ 
and a central dome, complete the structur 
served since as the model for all the 
churches of the same type.” 
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ame Michelozzi with his exquisite chapel 
n the church of San Eustorgio in Milan, 
action of which lies in its dome, and it 
-d the most beautiful composition of its 
naissance, “with its frieze of winged angels 
painted background of arcades and other 


omposition” gives one really an idea of the 
not the sudden up-springing of a manner 
a great genius, but rather the outcome of 
owth, the parts all welded into a composite 


“Certosa” at Pavia expresses the transition 
evel Gothic to the Renaissance, for, though 
its arches have semi-circular heads, while 
facade, with its mediaeval design of but- 
open 
shows 
2 an all 
of its 
me. 
nple of 
from 
Renais- 
ithedral 
fh its 
orways, 
he but- 
cornice, 
in de- 
church 
ria dei 
ansition 
yzantine 
in ex- 
interior 
relously 
cin-que- 


- ladder 
e fame 
ite and 
| Santa 
Consola- 
li, the 
| Pietro = 

n Rome, and portions of Santa Maria delle 
reveal his incipient genius which did not 
srfect refulgence until the remodelling of 
me, upon his plans, brought him to eminence 
that colossal revelation of architectural mag- 
endour too great to be discussed within the 
paper. 

first step into prominence was when he 
he ‘notice of the Cardinal of Naples who 
to design his beautiful cloisters, and with 
mninence was so greatly pleased that he 


Certosa Di Pavia 


recommended him to numerous patrons of art and helped 
his advancement in every way. Cheerful and lively of 
disposition, lacking the temperamental inconsistencies of 
most artists, Bramante’s works are replete with his own 
spirit. A hard student, a deep thinker, his designs were 
carefully pondered and thought out with strict adherence 
to Classic detail, lightened with charming decorative 
effects, light and graceful. Teacher of Raphael, his 
portrait is to be found in the celebrated painting of the 
“School of Athens,’ painted by Raphael, and said to be 
a striking likeness. 

It has been said that the “statues of Michael Angelo, 
the paintings of Raphael, the buildings of Bramante are 
not isolated facts expressed by isolated individual genius 
in the history of art; they are facts of general history, 
phases of general civilization’—and while this is true, 
there is more scope 
for individual genius 
in the Renaissance 


style than in the 
earlier types of archi- 
tecture. Each indi- 
vidual architect, delv- 
ing into the past, 
could bring up treas- 
ure trove in “the 


Dads ewOny es fe hitis 
fancy,’ seeking by 
originality to estab- 
lish for himself an 
undying fame, teach 
by his art, lessons of 
beauty and truth and 
goodness, and prov- 
ing erroneous Victor 
Hugo’s dictum, when 
printing was per- 
fected, “Le livre tuera 
Veglise.” 

The Church’s les- 
sons, taught in the 
“sermons in stones” 
of her _ mediaeval 
architects, tarry with 
us till the present, 
and the spirit of the 
Renaissance, exemplified in the works of Brunelleschi, 
Alberti and Bramante, which sprang up all over the 
peninsula of Italy in lovely ecclesiastical buildings revert- 
ing to the Classic type and meeting the approval of 
artists, princes and of people, is still with us, buildings 
where “all! below is strength and all above is grace;” 
and since,| “we cannot look at works of art but they 
teach us how near man is to creating,” and we realize 
that the artist is “largely filled with the Creator who 
made Man,” so his artistic creations crystallize thoughts 
into a rebirth of love of God. 
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MARBLE MAIN ALTAR 
St. Edward’s Church, Palm Beach, Fla., Rev. F. J. Clarkson, S. J., Pastor 


Expert skill is required for correct execution of marble in the elaborate Spanish Renaissance style: 
artists of Daprato studios have done credit to a beautiful design will readily be seen in thi 
gorgeous creation illustrated above. 
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MARBLE SIDE ALTAR 
St. Edward’s Church, Palm Beach, Fla. 


on of beauty in the rich carving of this marble altar which must be seen to be appraised at its true 
rth, The splendid carving, deep cut and artistically executed speaks eloquently of the 
exceptional facilities of Daprato Statuary Company. 
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A ee uee marble pile W of matchless artistry and enriched with colored marble 

anc glittering — Seautiful beyond compare, it is an altar that must be seen to be appre 

Produced in the studios of prato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Ital 
Designed in collaboration with Chas. Fantoni, Architect. 
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SECTION VIEW OF MARBLE MAIN ALTAR 
SS. Peter and Paul’s Church, San Francisco, Calif. 
erfection of carving even to the most delicate detail. Execution such as this comes only from studios 
work of the highest artistic quality is produc A critical. inspection cannot fail to pronounce 


this altar a rare work of art. Produced in the studios of Daprato Statuary Company, 
Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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MARBLE MAIN ALTAR, ST. MARY OF CZESTOCHOWA CHURCH, CICERO, ILL. 


Rev. B. Czajkowski, Pastor. 
reation of rare artistic beauty. Immaculately white Carrara marble wrought with consummate skill. 


tion with all the characteristics of Daprato superiority in the execution of fine marble work. 


AP 
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RIGALICO MAIN ALTAR, ST. JOHN’S BASILICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. D. O’Brien, LL.D., Pastor 


nament, lace-like tracery work with delicately perforated details give to this altar artistic distinction 
of the ordinary. It is a beautiful altar which.demonstrates conclusively the superior 
merit of Rigalico productions. 
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LE LIPI RID 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Rey. Francis T. Parr, Pastor 


side altars and railing as well as decoration of entire interior of this church designe 
executed by Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. From the parish 
publication, “The Monthly Messenger”—“We are happy to be able- to congratulate the 
Daprato Statuary Company upon its success and hope that other patrons will 
avail themselves of the opportunity of inspection to note the 
masterful success of its church work.” 


Marble main altar, 
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RA MARBLE MAIN ALTAR, IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


es for statuary and a fourth acting as a recess for the exposition throne are so symmetrically arranged 
is altar that each stands out as a complete unit in itself, while together they form a beautiful 
creation of marble. Marked by specially fine marble carvings, this altar was designed 

by Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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BALDACHIN ALTAR, GOOD SHEPHERD CONVENT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A stately and inspiring creation of art, arranged as will be seen, to face four chapels. The altar pro 
Carrara marble while the monolith columns are of Scagliola. The handsome Baldachin is of Rigal 
Designed by Heilmuth & Hellmuth, Architects, St. Louis, Mo. 
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JOKING UPWARD INTO CANOPY OF BALDACHIN ALTAR SHOWN ON PAGE 16 


1uty achieved by the striking splendor of beautifully modelled figure work and ornament shines forth 
blazoned with gold. Produced in its entirety in the studios of Daprato Statuary Company. 
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MARBLE MAIN ALTAR 
Immaculate Conception Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Rey. James Meehan, Pastor 


An altar of exceeding beauty which may truly be termed a masterpiece of Ecclesiastical Art. E 


exquisite Carrara, most perfectly carved in every detail, it is a production from the studios 
Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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MARBLE SIDE ALTAR 


Immaculate Conception Church, Jacksonville, Fla. 


rtistic and symmetrical, this beautiful altar suggests a multiplicity of attraction. H is a n 
from the studios of Daprato Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Pietrasanta, Italy. 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW 
Executed in the studios of Daprato Statuary Company 


Distinguished by faultless composition and exquisite colorings, this window gives striking evidence of 
technique of Daprato artists. Churches seeking the superlative in stained glass are in- 
vited to investigate the exceptional productions of our studios. 


If it be true that the character of man 
is revealed by the company he keeps . . . how 
certain, then, must his culture or the lack of it be 
evidenced by the limitations of his artistic taste. 


Churches, by their beauty and refinement, 
by the degree of perfection attained in their arrangement, architec- 
ture and sculptures likewise disclose to generations the measure of 
discernment and acumen exercised by those responsible for their being. 


All churches shou/d be beautiful in this enlightened age ! 
~ and they wz// be so distinguished with but the exercise of proper care 
and discrimination. 


The studios of Daprato Statuary Company offer every facility for the 
achievement of this end and hope to serve you when in need of any 
of the following productions of our studios: 


ALTARS 

ALTAR RAILINGS Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 
RWOGPVES 

STATUES—Marble, Orbronze, Cement, Composition 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS—(Groups and Relief) 
CEMETERY GROUPS—Marble, Orbronze, Cement 
WINDOWS—Stained Antique Glass of Exceptional Workmanship 
SOUNDING BOARDS=Daprato Patented Adjustment 
TREASURY LOCK STEEL TABERNACLE SAFES 
BAPTISMAL FONTS—Marble, Composition 
SHRINES—Marble, Scagliola, Rigalico 

CHRISTMAS CRIBS—Composition | 


WwemALOGUES, PHOTOGRAPHS OR DESIGNS UPON REQUEST 


Mee kRATO STATUARY COMPANY 


Pontifical Institute of Christian Art 


762-770 W. Adams St. NO OTHER LOCATION IN U.S 53) Barclay St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. ; 7 DeNEWHYORK ON: Y; 


4219 Drolet St. MONTREAL, CANADA 


Copyright, 1927, by Daprato Statuary Company pe 


Outdoor Station made with relief of Orbronze. Niche and pedestal of Cast Granite. A ‘nenotitula 
paratively inexpensive type of Station for outdoor exposure, designed and executed | by Dai 


Statuary Company, Chicago, New York, Bde, Italy. | 4 
ri 


